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The Celestial Army. 


I stood by the open casement 
And looked upon the night, 

And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch, 
And my soul discerned the music 

Of their long triumphal march ; 


Till the great celestial army, 
Stretching far beyond the poles, 
Became the eternal symbol 
Of the mighty march of souis. 


Onward, forever onward, 
Red Mars led down his clan; 

And the moon, like a mailed maiden, 
Was riding in the van. 


And some were bright in beauty, 
And some were faint and small, 

But these might be in their greatest height, 
The noblest of them all. 


Downward, forever downward, 
Behind earth’s dusky shore, 

They passed into the unknown night, 
They passed—and were no more. 


No more? O, say not so! 
And downward is not just ; 

For the sight is weak and the sense is dim 
That looks through heated dust. 


The stars and the mailed moon, 
Though they seem to fall and die, 
Still sweep with their embattled lines, 

An endless reach of sky. 


And though the hills of death 
May hide the bright array, 

The marshalled brotherhood of souls 
Still keeps its upward sway. 


Upward, forever upward, 
I sce their march sublime, 
And hear the glorious music 
Of the conquerors of time. 


And long let me remember, 
That the palest, faintest one, 
May to diviner vision be 
A bright and blessed sun. 
Tuomas B. Reap. 





{For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


J. S. Bach. 


(TRANSLATED FOR THIS JOURNAL FROM THE 
“Deutscue Musik-Ze1rune” OF VIENNA.) 


Arias i 
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0. Ditson & Co. : wa oe 
1 This collection of airs by Bacu gives refresh- 
ing evidence of the earnest efforts made in all 
directions in our day, to drag to light again the 
rich, long forgotten treasures of a glorious Past, 
and to make them accessible to our taste. We 
hail it the more’ joyfully, because it promises a 
weighty contribution to a movement gradually 











commencing even in wider circles, out of which, 
it may be hoped, will finally proceed a full re- 
cognition and just appreciation of SEBASTIAN 
Bacu. Just now indeed opinion wavers, even 
amongst competent judges; and _ still we cannot 
gain the proper stand-point, from which a com- 
prehensive view of Bach’s nature and of his signi- 
ficance for the present and the future would be 
possible. A great part of the public sees in him 
mainly the specifically religious, or (to come 
more near to it) the Protestant church musician, 
whether the alone true and greatest, or the more 
or less antiquated. And there is no doubt, that 
the most and the greatest of Bach’s compositions 
are designed for the church ; that his whole being 
is rooted in the religious traditions of the Lu- 
theran church; that he stands there as the rich- 
est flower of the pietistic movement which goes 
into the deepest inner life of man, as a last re- 
former, and as a living, loud speaking testimony 
of the divine spirit in the midst of an age of 
newly beginning revelation and expression of all 
deeper life. No one has ever set forth so ex- 
haustively as he the mystical and inmost quality 
of the Protestant faith; no one has so sym- 
bolically incarnated its moral-personal character ; 
no one has recognized the central significance of 
the divine as the source and vital foundation of 
this faith with such fullness of piety ; no one has 
expounded it so spiritually, so exhaustively, and 
in so edifying a manner. 

But this conception of him overlooks the fact, 
that Bach employed the same form of expression, 
which he used in his church compositions, and 
which we are accustomed to call specifically the 
church style, also for purely worldly subjects; 
that this form in fact was natural to him. Not 
a few of his church cantatas had originally alto- 
gether profane texts, and the most voluptuous 
love-songs move him in the same strict style as 
the most serious church arias. Moreover, he has 
written a multitude of purely instrumental 
works, to which no one would ascribe a church 
character. Hence it is all-important that we find 
a more comprehensive point of view, from which 
to judge of Bach collectively. 

On the other hand, from the purely musical 
point of view, which is always taken by another 
not less numerous portion of our public, it is still 
less possible to form a complete estimate of Bach, 
since one is so liable to sink into a merely and 
technical formal apprehension. Unfortunately, 
there are still many, even among musicians, who 
are able to discern scarcely anything else in 
Bach, but the greatest harmonist and contrapun- 
tist ; and to whom the symbolical and esthetical 
significance of his Art methods is a sealed book, 
even supposing them competent to understand 
the ideality and the spiritual nobility of his 
thoughts and feelings. _It is true indeed that no 
one before or after him has equalled him in dex- 
terity in all arts of counterpoint, in the even 
flow of his parts and the smoothness of his modu 
lation, in purity of polyphonic setting and fine- 
ness of distribution and division in single motives 





as well as in larger sections, and in all else that 
may be adduced. It is true that Bach himself 
attached great weight to his mastery of forms ; 
that he preferred to spend his time on works in 
which he could display this in its fullest splendor 
(the art of Fugue). But how unsatisfactory is 
such a recognition, so long as there are musicians, 
who, while they praise all this, are still in doubt 
about the euphony, the sonorous beauty of 
Bach’s works! Nay, supposing even that Bach 
—which is not impossible—judged himself chiefly 
as a contrapuntist :—what genius yet dreamed 
of the full reach of its own prophetic spirit ? 
Alas! historical research has not yet gone so 
far as even to attempt a satisfactory answer to 
the burning question. For as yet there exists no 
Biography of Bach, which in the remotest degree 
satisfies what one demands of such a book in our 
day. While extremely valuable monuments, 
biographical and other, have been raised to 
nearly all the other great composers, from Han- 
del down to Schumann, it almost seems as if this 
honor would remain long denied to the greatest 
among them all—perhaps for the very reason of 
his unapproachable elevation. About his out- 
ward life, and the shaping influence which it ex- 
erted on the inner man, there may be compara- 
tively little to be said, inasmuch as the sources 
are but scanty, and the life he led was a very 
quiet one. His works, so far as yet known, fur- 
nish, besides quite superficial notices about the 
period of their production, only a few slight data 
for a historico-biographical construction. For 
they bear extremely few traces in them of a de- 
velopment; on the contrary they all show such 
an astonishing maturity, such rounding off and 
completeness, that such significant phrases of de- 
velopment, as we find in Handel and Beetho- 
ven, are scarcely distinguishable in them. Ac- 
cordingly every biography of Bach must neces- 
sarily assume a far more esthetic than historico- 
pragmatic character. The difficulties involved 
in this mode of consideration are most strikingly 
shown by the pedantic and uncertain conduct of 
the current musical criticism upon Bach’s works; 
especially by its almost total silence, thus far, 
about the publication of Bach’s works, which has 
already been going on for ten years. It is shown 
not less, however, by the utterly unworthy and 
uncritical dispute, whether Bach is obsolete and’ 
out of date, whether Handel is greater and more 
universal than he, whether one ought to be en- 
thusiastie for him or not, whether it is possible to 
execute his things, &c. {Vhoever has.get stuck 
in such questions, and therefore imagines himself 
critical, only shows how little he has been stirred 
inwardly by the touching humility, childlikeness 
and simplicity, which speak to usin every tone of 
the master; by that elevation above all narrow- 
ness and littleness, that irresistible fervor and 
and inwardness, that tenderness and depth of 
feeling, that enchanting grace and loveliness of 
form, that uncontainable fullness and might of 
ideas! How can we wonder, that the conduct of 
most of our music-lovers corresponds to this con- 
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duct of musical criticism, which is in a certain 
sense the guage and measure of the public taste ? 
Who does not know the dismal ignorance, mys- 
tification and obstinacy, and the multitude of 
most adventurous prejudices, with which Sebas- 
tian Bach has to contend? But who would take 
upon himself the really urgent, but yet thank- 
less task of holding up before the eyes of our 
good Germany her irresponsible sins against her 
noblest sons? Rather be it our endeavor, in 
noticing the work which now lies before us, and 
which meets us like a refreshing spring in a bar- 
ren, unproductive Present, to signalize some 
traits of Bach’s creative greatness; not with the 
hope of saying anything new or exhaustive of 
the subject, but simply to direct attention to the 
work itself, and thereby offer a small contribution 
to a less one-sided judgment of the man, and to 
a fuller and more wide-spread recognition of 
him. 

In truth—let us not deceive ourselves about 
this—Bacu can never become the common prop- 
erty of mankind in the same manner, hardly in 
the same.degree, as HANDEL. This is simply ow- 
ing to the entire difference both in the objects 
and the manner of their creation. Handel's look 
is always turned to the world without ; the grand 
forms of biblical and profane history arouse his 
imagination; everything with him shapes itself 
to some dramatic action and developement. 
Hence dramatic liveliness and truth of character 
are with him the paramount aim. His greatness 
consists not so much in his having greatly in- 
creased the tone-material out of an overflowing 
depth of musical creative power; but far more, 
as CarysANpeEr has strikingly shown, in his un- 
derstanding better than anybody else, how to 
make a comparatively limited tone-material ser- 
viceable to his artistic intentions. Hence it is so 
characteristic for him, to leave no practicable 
means unused, even the simplest volks-lied ; to 
look about him in the world, to live through as 
it were the different styles, and allow the signifi- 
cant nationalities, with their musical traditions, 
to exert their influence upon him. The free and 
original assimilation of all these moments is a 
main feature of his mastery. Concrete historical 
truthfulness, grand dramatic power in the delin- 
eation of character as well asin the development 
of the action, wonderful economy and simplicity 
distinguish him. 

It is entirely otherwise with Bacu. He does 
not stretch his hand back into the Past of history ; 
not the outward, visible world of fact is with him 
the object of representation; he does not show 
and describe foreign, outlying persons, events 
and relations: but he is a Prophet, who, while 
he constantly reproduces himse/f, his present, in- 
most experiences, thoughts and moods, at the 
same time forms an organ for the inmost soul’s 
life of all men, as filled out and transfigured 
through the living christian faith. This, by the 
most wonderful means, with all his ever changing, 


ever new, yet always homogeneous forms, he 
moulds to solid Art. Therefore his music has a 
far more more personal character, that goes im- 
mediately from heart, than Handel’s while it is 
in nowise less concrete and universal. If we are 
not continually transported by it to the great 
arena of the world’s history, yet it leads into the 
no less stirring, sublime and exhaustless depths 
of the human heart, which is indeed governed 
by the same God, and is bound to Him, who rules 
the history of the world. 


(To be continued.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music 
The Diarist in London. 
LIGHT READING FOR HOT WEATHER. 


If one could spend a hundred years in one 
long mental feast upon the good things provided 
by the wit and science of men since the inven- 
tion of letters, then half a century in ruminating 
and inwardly digesting the meal so made, visiting 
various climes and races of men by way of exer- 
cise, and then devote another hundred years to 
the task of writing the results, then — provided 
one could remain all this time stillin the vigor of 
manhood — something might be written worth 
the reading. When I find the Elixir of Life and 
the fountain of youth, it shall be tried. It is 
hardly worth while to speculate upon the topics 
which shall fill this juvenile longevity, whether 
to devote it to squaring the circle, the invention 
of perpetual motion machines, the study of 
Greek, Latin, Sancrit, edible and other roots, or 
the like, but certainly one art shall have a place, 
if only as a relief to the more serious studies, and 
that art shall be music. An ever young Timo- 
theus (of two and a half centuries) might cer- 
tainly think cut something! This idea, which 
which was carried out to great extent in imagi- 
nation, occurred to me one evening, as I was 
walking along the promenade, which borders the 
channel at Brighton, and invigorating myself 
after a hard day’s work in writing, and arose 
from the reflection that the experience of the 
last half year proves that, when one is expected 
to become a writer, he is in fact just in the state 
of intellectual culture“to be a student. Oh, for 
an uninterrupted half a life just now for study ! 
So that vapid commonplaces, mere notes of 
passing events might give place to something of 
sterling, lasting value ! 

In London! of all cities the most interesting 
to most New England men of literary culture — 
the city of our fathers’ history — the centre of 
the literature of our language —the stage on 
which Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Johnson — 
how many more! played and are playing their 
parts — where every old street and building has 
some association, which gives it interest in our 
eyes ! 

I have often, when speaking of the musical 
advantages of Berlin, as being so preéminent, 
excepted London as the city where one could 
have the opportunity of hearing the most music. 
The trouble with London, however, is that most 
concerts are so costly that none but the rich can 
enjoy them and the student who comes abroad to 
study the art of music is debarred from hearing 
much music, as he is from enjoying the instruc- 
tions of the best teachers from the same cause. 
Having now spent part of the season there, and 
through the kind offices of the leading critics 
having had many doors, otherwise inaccessible to 
me, thrown open, T can now affirm the statement 
of the surpassing richness of London in musical 
entertainments, from experience. And this, too, 
both in quantity and quality, the latter of course 
for the sums spent upon music are incredible to 
one who only knows America, Germany and 
Italy. 

Another general remark, and that is, that the 
notices of the pertormances and performers by 
the leading critics are to my feelings more fair 
and candid than those I have found elsewhere, 
with here and there an exception. The writers 





La 
are men of such wide experience, have had such 


ample opportunities of forming a standard of ex- 
cellence, and are of such high cultnre, that cer- 
tainly their more elaborate writings are worthy 
of all praise. My respect for London criticism 
has risen to the highest point. Their zeal, too» 
is to be remarked ; think of a man going five or 
six hundred miles to the Rhine or even Berlin 
simply to hear for himself some new work of im- 
portance. To run over to Paris for such a pur- 
pose is an everyday affair. Tow often on the 
Continent have I beard English writers sneered 
at and their praise of English singers made a sub- 
ject of ridicule. Now setting aside the few 
great singers of a world-wide reputation and 
those who are fixed for life in the principal opera 
houses of the Continent, I venture the assertion, 
that more good singing is to be heard in Lundon, 
from performers of English birth, than in any 
foreign capital from natives. The average excel- 
lence of concert singers is far above that in any 
city in which I have ever been. As to the great 
exceptional vocalists, they, we know, no sooner 
have gained a great name than they all come to 
London to gather their harvest of guineas during 
“the season,” and this has has been so since 
the days of Handel. With performers upon in- 
struments it is much the same. I imagine, how- 
ever, that as a rule we are not to expect is great 
solo players of English birth, — certainly not in 
such numbers, because so few have such induce- 
ments to make music a profession, where so many 
paths of enterprise are open and because it is not 
so easy to keep a young pupil exclusively em- 
ployed with an instrument year after year, as in 
Bohemia, Austria or the German States. I do 
not believe after what I have seen and_ heard 
that England is in any degree short of any other 
country in musical taste or talent, — that the taste 
is not so widely cultivated, except by the rich, 
this cannot be denied. How can it be when as 
arule the ticket to a good concert costs more 
than the earnings of a poor man for a week ? 
The value of cheap concerts in educating the 
people is, however beginning to be understood, 
and in one part of St. James’ Hall, the finest 
quartets may be heard at the Monday concerts 
for a shilling. Good music may also often be 
heard at the Crystal Palace on shilling days. 
But as yet nothing for orchestral music exists in 
London like Liebig’s concerts in Berlin. At the 
very few places, which I entered, where music 
accompanied beer, the pieces were trashy, the 
performance very mediocre. Whether good or- 
chestral music can be given cheaply is perhaps 
doubtful, it is a pity not to try it. Jullien did ; 
but as it seems not with pecuniary success. My 
pleasure in the cathedral service I wrote you 
about in the autumn of 1858, there is nothing to 
be added. 

And now to my “ Notes.” 

When I left the Victoria station upon my arri- 
val in London, January 29, the fog was was so 
dense as to cut off all view of more than ten or 
twelve houses at once, and the new language, 
English, was often put to use before I found the 
gentleman, by whose advice and kindness, I had 
been brought thither. 

In the evening he took me to a concert in aid 
of the Hullah Fund, a mode of paying in some 
degree the debt which England owes that man 
for his untiring efforts to make the English people 
singers. The concert was given in St. James’ 
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Hall in Piccadilly, a room about two-thirds as 
large as our Music Hall, but so vaulted as to in- 
jure in many parts the effect of the music. The- 
ory says that the ceiling of a music room in order 
to attain the greatest number of good seats tor 
the music should be flat. Does not experience 
prove the theory to be correct? Compare our 
Music Hall, that of the Sing- Akademie in Berlin 
and the Royal Opera house in the same city with 
any vaulted rooms in the world, similar in size, 
and the answer must be yes. I have been in 
seats in St. James’ Hall, where every note was 
beautifully clear and distinct, and in others where 
all was confused and one could make little or 
nothing of the performance. At a concert in 
which Beethoven’s Ninth symphony was given, 
I was forced to go to another and distant part of 
the room to escape the confusion worse confounded 
caused by the reverberation and echo of the 
beautiful-looking vaulted ceiling. The grand ob- 
ject to be attained in halls as in other things is 
the greatest good of the greatest number without 
infringing on the rights of the minority. Give 
us, therefore, music rooms in which all can hear 
distinctly, such may be constructed. The concert 
was orchestral and vocal, three overtures, divers 
scenas, songs, &c, a fantasia appassionata, com- 
posed and (solo) played by Vieuxtemps for violin 
and orchestra, and, as Part II., a cantata, text 
by Oxenford, music by Benedict. The title is 
“ Undine ” and I noticed that to be fully intelligi- 
ble it requires a precious knowledge of Fouqué’s 
delicious story; Characters, four, Undine, Bar- 
talda, Hildebrand, Kuhleborn ; choruses of spir- 
its and of men and women. Programme’; Over- 
ture, Chorus and bass solo, Recitative and song 
with female chorus, Terzetto, Scena and aria, 
tenor, March, Wedding chorus, Air, (Bertalda), 
Duettino, Quartet, Scena and chorus, Solo and 
chorus, and Undine’s closing solo, “ Bright green 
earth, farewell.” After the shockingly bad sing- 
ing of which I had heard so much on the Conti- 
nent, and to the horridly harsh concatenations of 
words called poetry, so often heard in Germany, 
there was something indescribably fresh and de- 
lighting in hearing English sung once more and 
by such nice singers as Miss Banks, a young favo- 
rite soprano, and Miss Palmer, mezzo soprano or 
contralto, or whatever they call her, and Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, tenor. Benedict’s music struck 
me as exceedingly graceful and pleasing, and the 
Cantata is well worth the notice of our singing 
societies at home, when war shall give way again 
to the arts. 

Jan. 31. To Her Majesty’s theatre. Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl and the Christmas pantomime, 
“Tom Thumb.” Not very much struck by either 
says my note book. I enjoyed it specially be- 
cause it was all English. 

Feb. 4. Monday popular concert the tenth 
concert of the third season. And here was a 
sight I never saw before, and only possible, as I 
believe, in London. These concerts are given 
in St. James’s Hall; price five shillings in the 
best half of the main floor, three shillings in the 
baleony, and other seats, among them those on 
the stage, one shilling. The music performed is 
the best chamber music, and as a specimen of the 
programme read the following : 


Parr 1. 


Quartett in D minor by Schubert, played by Vieuxtemps, 
Ries, Ist and 2d violin, Schreurs, viola, and Piatti, ‘cellist, a 
most exquisite performer. 


Song, ‘‘In questa tomba oscura,” Beethoven; sung by 
Lascelles. 





Song, ‘‘Now summor has departed,” Dussek; sung by 
Madame Louisa Vinning. 
Sonata, C minor, Op. 111, (!) Beethoven, Mrs. Davison (Ara- 
bella Goddard). 
Part IT. 


** Devil Sonata,”’ for violin, Tartini, played by Vieuxtemps. 

Song, ‘‘ Come back to me,’’ Henry Smart, sung by Miss Las- 
celles. 

Song, ‘‘ The mermaid's song, Haydn ; Mrs. Vinnin 

Trio. C minor, piano, violin and ‘cello, Mendelssohn, by 
Mrs. Davison, Vieuxtemps and Piatti. 

You see the character of the music. Now, 
think of an audience of at least 1500 assembled 
to hear it! The shilling seats, I was particularly 
pleased to see, were full, as I always found them, 
and those who occupied them were the stillest 
and clearly as a class, the most appreciative of 
the music. My sympathies are always with this 
class, for I have known too well by experience 
and observation how many of the truest lovers of 
music are debarred from it by its cot. It was 
very interesting to see that that so long consid- 
ered incomprehensible work, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
was listened to with the greatest attention, save 
by the black sheep, and that the clear playing of 
Mrs. Davison, as though not a difficulty is to be 
found in it, gave it coherence and meaning to so 
large a number, especially to the shilling people. 
In the high priced seats, there was always less 
attention, and clearly less understanding of the 
best music, and many more of those annoyances, 
girls, who come to show themselves, young fellows 
who come because it is “the right thing,” would 
be critics who discuss the players and singers 
with marvellous wisdom, and the like. In Berlin 
or Vienna there would have been from two hun- 
dred to twice that number of auditors perhaps ; 
butif England is so far behind in musical culture 
and taste, as is often represented, is it not curious 
that an English city of five times the population 
of either of those should furnish an audience of 
full five times the number of one in them? 


Feb. 11. Another Monday Evening Concert. 
This time all the pieces, by Beethoven, and the 
house was crowded —there must have been, T 
think, 2,000 anditors! Quartet, op. 57, No. 3; 
Prelude and Gavotte, Bach, Piatti; Trio in C 
minor; Quartette in D, by Mendelssohn. Vocal, 
the “ Liederkreis” and the ariette, ‘“‘ The kiss,” 
both sung by Sims Reeves, in an English transla- 
tion of the texts. 

At these concerts are sold, as at many others 
— indeed it is quite a necessary thing now — 
books of words with analytical and historical de- 
scriptions of the pieces performed ; price usually 
sixpence. Those for the Monday Concerts are 
prepared by Mr. Davison of the Times and Mu- 
sical World, and I was rather gratified to find 
Dwight’s Journal frequently affording matter for 
them, as in the case of the Liederkreis ** To the 
distant loved one.” <A notice by Dwight of this 
is copied and then the remark appended, “ This 
is doubtless the language of enthusiasm; but 
considering the beauty of the music apostro- 
phized, by no means unjustified.” 

Feb. 12. Having attended the rehearsal the 
day before of Stoepel’s “ Hiawatha” I was well 
prepared to attend its performance this evening. 
It ought not to have been produced in a theatre, 
certainly not in the immense one of Covent 
Garden, so far as the success of this particular 
work is concerned. At the same time, there 
may be other reasons why it was well for Stoepel 
to bring it out there. I was not in America 
when it was given in Boston and New York, and 
was exceedingly curious to hear it. Several 
pieces were “cut” to my disappointment, which 
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had pleased me much in the rehearsal. How do 
I like it? Very much. There is, to me at 
least, a freshness and originality about it, very 
delightful. I have been for months at Lake Su- 
perior, have read all I could find in Schoolcraft 
and other writers of the Ojibway tales and tradi- 
tions, and have perhaps greatly admired Longfel- 
low’s poem. (I could wish that he had spent a 
summer there, however, before writing it, it 
would have given it more life and picturesque- 
ness). Now Stoepel seems to have caught not 
only the spirit of the poems but of the everlast- 
ing forest and cool bright waters of the lake. 
His music gave me an inexpressible longing to be 
there again. It touched my feelings, entered in- 
to my heart, gave me true musical enjoyment. 
Miss Heron’s voice was not suflicient for the 
great house, and the audience was small in num- 
bers. These circumstances were unfavorable to 
the enjoyment of the music, but still I have for a 
long time heard no work of this species, which 
gratified me so much. 

It was followed by Balfe’s “ Satanella” which 
fell upon my ears “ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

Feb. 14. To Her Majesty’s theatre. ‘“ Robin 
Hood ;” music by Macfarren. (The Queen kept 
the audience waiting an hour — three thousand 
persons waiting for one). The feeling upon the 
whole at hearing this was one of disappointment, 
but it was a first and only hearing, and from what 
I know of the composer, I am convinced that the 
reasons for it are to be found in myself, and my 
state of mind on that evening. The story is one 
which unless barbarously mutilated, must be in- 
teresting, and it was not ruined here, and, upon 
the whole, I believe should we ever have a good 
English operatic company at home, that “ Robin 
Hood” will be found popular, as well as excellent 
to the musician. (“ Ned” must not be surprised 
at my speaking thus of it). 

Feb. 15. At a lecture by Mr. Chorley at the 
Royal Institution, on “ English Lyric Poets and 
Poetry.” I had hoped that the substance of the 
essay would have been upon the English lan- 
guage as adapted to music. But this was only 
touched upon. Still he confirmed me in the 
opinion long since advanced in Dwight’s Jour- 
nal, that of the three languages, German, 
French, and English, the latter is by far the 
best adapted for ‘a wedding to music.” The 
lecture was so elegant in style, and interesting in 
matter that I hope some time to read it in print. 
I was too busy at that time to make notes the 
next day, and am unable now to “ report” it. 

Feb. 18. Monday concert again. Mendels- 
sohn’s Octet for string instruments, Beethoven’s 
Waldstein sonata, played by Charles Halle, 
Bach’s Chaconne, played by Vieuxtemps, Quar- 
tette in G minor, Mozart ; vocal, two songs, one 
by Henry Smart, one by Sterndale Bennett, 
sung by Miss Laura Baxter, in an immense con- 
tralto voice. 

By a note in the “ programme book,” it ap- 
pears that Mendelssohn composed the octett at 
the age of fifteen! While it is not to me partic- 
ularly pleasing music it is a most wonderful pro- 
duction of such a boy, and worthy of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream overture. 

Feb. 25. Monday concert. Quartet, B flat, 
Mozart; Partita (for piano), Bach, played by 
Mr. Halle; Double quartet, Spohr; Sonata, 
piano and violin, Dussek, played by Halle and 





Vieuxtemps. Vocal, two songs, Dussek and 
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Dussek 
His music 


Mendelssohn, sung by Miss Banks. 
onght to be more known in America. 

is delicious, and the Londoners owe much to Da- 
vison for reviving it. Iam not up to such works 
as the double quartett, by Spohr, but how beau- 
tiful the Mozart quartett ! 
of whom I hope to send some particulars to the 
Journal so soon as I am again with my books. 


The song by Dussek 


Says the analytical programme to one of a set of 


canzonets in the style of Haydn: “ A contempo- 
rary of Mozart, although he died more than 
twenty years later than the composer of Don 
Giovanni, it is not surprising that a musician of 
such feeling and sensibility as Dussek should, in a 
great measure have caught the spirit of that in- 
This is far more remarkable 
in Dussek’s vocal words,” &e. Mr. Davison sup- 
poses that this canzonet may have been suggested 
to the composer. by hearing one of Petrarch’s 


comparable genius. 


sonnets to Laura, the one beginning, 


“ Le Stelle, el cieloe gli elementi a prova,” &c. 


“ The reader was that Polish princess, who, 
(according to some authorities and among them 
Fétis) became so enamored of the celebrated pi- 
anist and composer, that she carried him off to a 
secluded retreat, situated near the frontier of 
Denmark, where they resided together nearly 
two years.” The original words are, however, so 
uncommonly tame and inspired, that Mr. Oxen- 
ford has written a song to the music, 

* Name the glad day, dear 
Oh, I implore thee,” &e. 

The entr’acte in this programme contains 
“ Mozart the Artist” (pp. 2 1-2), a short minuet 
by Bach, sketch of Spohr’s life (pp. 3), a sketch 


for pianoforte by Dussck, and several notices of 


these Monday Concerts, from periodical publica- 
tions. There is also appended to the notice of 
Dussek’s Sonata, a sketch of his life. | 

—-= 


Remarks on the Present State of Music. 


The consideration of what is the true end and aim 
of musical instruction, and the surest path to its at- 
tainment, must be very interesting to an author, anx- 
ious to be serviceable to those whose early steps he 
guided, and desirous, also, of imparting a few hints 
and remembrances to his more advanced scholars, 
now perhaps teachers and guides themselves. For 
these objects no plice is perhaps better suited than 
the present. 

We therefore add these remarks, which partly be- 
long immediately to our subject, and are at all events 
nearly related to it, on the object and method of musical 
education for the people, and for the profi ssion. 

Such observations, however, can be founded only 
on a clear view of the nature and tendency of music, 
and on a free and unprejudiced inspection into its 
present condition ; and in the first place, in our own 
country, if indeed any one can flatter himself with 
the hope of possessing sufficient knowledge and 
freedom of opinion. Each individual commands 
only a limited circle of vision; and he who has 
looked around with lively interest, and has perceived 
the necessity of secing with his own eyes and from 
his own point of view, knows how insufficient and 
uncertain are the communications of others im com- 
parison with his own experience. Every individual 
must further confess, that he himself is influenced 
more or less by the cireumstances of the moment, 
and that posterity alone can pronouce judgment upon 
all. 

But if we are obliged to leave the decision to our 
successors, it is also our duty to consider what we 
are, and what they may become. We are bound, 
therefore, to examine and weigh our times, and we 
are content that our judgment on them be converted 
into evidence on ourselves before a higher tribunal. 

If we casta glance at the present state of music 
amongst us, we behold an all-pervading musical ac- 
tivity, unexampled in any former period ; unless, 
perhaps, in the golden days of Italy and Spain. 
Then from vast cathedrals, and from hills crowned 
with pilgrims, streamed the wave of sacred song ; 
then the festive trumpets clanged from glittering bal- 








conies, at rejoicings of princes and nobles ; then the f 
balmy nights were musical with harp and guitar in 
lovely hands. Then, also, our own country reéchoed 
in Luther’s great days with his mighty melodies, 
which rolling from the holy choir, awakenIng, eon- 
firming, and inspiring, swept through the crowded 
market, and busy streets, into the domestic circle 
and private chamber. 

What in those days gushed from excited nature 
and internal emotion, has been transmitted to us, 
closely allied as it is, to the deep poetical nature of 
our countrymen, and now seems to exercise an un- 
limited dominion over us. 

So our public gardens, our domestic circles, our 
festivals teem with music ; numerous and continually 
increasing bands march with our armies ; and our 
tremulons ball-rooms are sinking under the onppress- 
ion of pleasure.* What town is there so small as not 
to have at least winter concerts ? What numberiess 
amateurs, what quartet associations, what concerts 
of all descriptions crowd our larger cities! What 
period has ever seen ‘in all places, and the whole 
year throughout, so many operas performed ? and 
can anything at any period be compared to our im- 
mense gatherings of cities with cities in our musical 
festivals? In fine, what period has ever acknowl- 
edged, as ours has done, by word and deed, and with 
such sacrifices of time and gold, the indispensable 
and salutary effect of music in human education ? 

This spread of music, this universal sympathy in 
the concourse of sweet sounds, corresponds with the 
means which have been applied to it. However ex- 
pensive instruction, instruments, and musical matters 
may be, all families of the middle classes, as well as 
of the higher, seek to procure them. Nowhere is 
there a deficiency of masters. In all schools singing 
is practised, seminaries, universities, and especial 
music schools continue the instruction to a higher 
grade, Everywhere singing academies, instrumental 
classes, and musical societies for private and public 
performance are established. City and state officials 
provide means, and assist in the performances in 
chapels and choirs, and in public instruction. Our 
book trade supplies works of art of all times, more 
numerously, commodionsly, and cheaply than ever ; 
and the construction of musical instruments is im- 
proved with the advance of the mechanical arts. 

Such is the wonderful power of music to open all 
hearts, to gain sympathy and support from those 
even, who by deficient education or organization, are 
unable to participate in its joys, who bring their of- 
ferings to her fane, and then pleased, but unendowed 
retire. 

How has music acquired this influence, and how 
does she requite our love and devotion ? 

She has the power, she is all-powerful in man, be- 
cause she grasps him in all his fibres and nerves, cor- 
poreally and spiritually, the whole body and soul, 
sensibilities and thoughts. The roughest natures 
tremble at her dread clangor, while none resist her 
soft and captivating fones. Her corporeal effect is 
irresistible, magical, for the simply corporeal sensa- 
tion suggests already that these tremblings of the 
nerves reach the inmost depths of the soul; that this 
corporeal charm is rendered holy and consecrated by 
its connexion with the foundation of our existence. 
He who has drawn from his soul its most delicate, 
most powerful, most secret feclings, who has com- 
manded them at will, who has cast a light into the 
unknown depths of the mind, and there passed a 
dreamy consciousness ; he who has seen in this 
undulating play of the soul, aspirations, visions, and 
the deepest ideas, erect as the commanding spirits,— 
who knows that our existence would be incomplete 
without the world of sounds, such a one compre- 
hends that the spiritually sensitive pleasure in music 
leads on only to make our sensibilities more delicate 
and more excitable, to civitize and fructify the inmost 
foundations of the mind, and to manifest to our 
sols the highest expectations, a new invisible world 
of ideas, a new aspect of existence. 

But its nature is two-fold, like that of man—it is 
corporeal from matter, and spiritual from the mind. 
Its influence may elevate us from a rough, hard, and 
useless condition, to humanity, sentiment, and action 
—it can soften and correct our sensibilities, awaken 
our expectations, enable us to soar above the purest 
humanity into the region of the god-like ; and, in 
this inward elevation, fill us with the real working 
power of goodness. But this same influence of 
sounds may bury us in the seductive waves of corpo- 
real sensation, always existing, thongh concealed ; 
it may efface all noble feelings and sustaining power 
from the soul, and abandon us to thoughtlessness, 
infirmity of purpose, ard the ever-destroying attrac- 
tions of the senses, in whose train follow the strange 
twins—satiety and insatiability ; and, lastly, the fear- 
ful loss of interest in everything. 

How does the dangerous and well-loved art repay 
our love and gifts ? 





Everything in art is pure, and noble, and good. 
Our weakness is to blame if her gifts turn to poison ; 
if we, being arrived at the thresheld of her temple, 
lie sinking there ; if we hear her voice in our souls, 
but forsake her consecrated halls, and lose ourselves 
in the outer courts, destined only for the offal of the 
heasts of sacrifice. —Dr. Marxz’s General Musical In- 
struction. 

* Let any one witness tne insatiable spell-like influence of 
our waltzing. accompanied by] the resounding swell of the 
trombone iu Strauss’ dances. 





The National Hymn. 
WHAT 1T OUGHT TO BE, 


Tt has been recently stated that the tone of most of 
the productions sent in to the committee on the Na- 
tional Hymn is religious, and also that none of the 
distinguished poets of the country have entered the 
lists. ‘The former statement we know to be at vari- 
ance with the facts, as far as the committee them- 
selves are acquainted with them. Many, but by no 
means “ most,” or even half, or one-third, of the 
verses thus far examined, are written to sacred 
hymn tunes, such as ‘“ Old Hundred,” ‘ Mear,” 
“Coronation,” and the like; but even of this part 
the greater number are not religious in tone. 
Whether any of the best known poets of the country 
have competed, we are authorized to say that the 
committee themselves do not know; for we are in- 
formed that they have yet to examine about one- 
third of the manuscripts in their hands; and as to 
the authorship of the few out of the 1,175 sent in, 
which they have thus far laid aside for further con- 
sideration, they are ignorant, the names of the wri- 
ters in question heing yet undisturbed in their sealed 
envelopes. We are credibly iuformed, however, 
from other quarters, that several of those who may 
be regarded as standing high in the second rank of 
our popular poets have sent in manuscripts. 

It is to be feared that the public and the committce 
will both err in the establishment of too high a poetic 
standard for the hymn. Something “ equal to the 
occasion ” will be looked for; an unusual degree of 
lyric merit will be insisted on; and the hymns will 
he tried by their capability to produce a “ striking ” 
effect. Such a standard as this is a false one for any 
song. “ Music married to immortal verse’ is a very 
fine thing for a poet to write about; but it don’t ex- 
ist. Apollo seems to have forbidden the banns of 
that much-desired union, The words of the most 
popular songs are as povtry rarely above mediocrity ; 
sometimes far below it. Bnt they will be almost in- 
variably found to express or suggest some strong sen- 
timent common to the people by whom they are sung, 
if not to all humanity, or to bring up vividly some 
cherished association. If a high lyric standard is 
false for songs in general, written for music, especially 
is it so for a national song. Lyric excellence is not 
necessary for these songs. For instance, many fine 
national lyrics have been written by Rritish authors ; 
but what is the British national hymn? ‘ God save 
the King ;” which your true Briton sings with equal 
gusto before a big battle and after a big dinner. 
And yet as a lyric song that is very poor. The sec- 
ond part of the second stanza about the king’s ene- 
mies is almost ridiculous : 

* Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On thee our hopes we fix— 
God save the King!” 
In fact it is hardly burlesqued, bat only made homo- 
geneous by the profane Yankee parody ; 
“ Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
Get them into a fix— 
— — their souls.” 

But, in spite of this defect, it expresses in strong 
terms the British national feeling—and so, being set 
to a fine, vtgorous, well-harmonized air, it has finally 
come to be, by mingled fitness and association, the 
most absolute expression of John Bullism. And, by 
the way, as it was written, or rather adapted, by John 
Ball, a doctor of music in King James the First's 
time, in whose reign ihe British nation was formed, 
though the true Briton is a formation of the last cen- 
tury, it would be curious to discover whether the use 
of John Bull as a nickname is traceable to the com- 
poser of the national air, or whether we have here a 
mere coincidence. 

As to a hymn for Americans, it must of all things 
proclaim, assert, and exult in freedom. Let this be 
its expression ; let it be brimful of loyalty to the 
flag, which is our only national symbol, and for that 
all the dearer ; let its allusions embody our distinc- 
tive traits of nationality ; let it have a fine rhythmical 
flow ; and these points secured as to the words, the 
air is the most important matter. If that be such a 
one as all who sing can sing, and as the majority 
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will like, association and habit will accomplish the 
rest. The public mind is in a condition now to ac- 
cept with enthusiasm a hymn which fulfils these con- 
ditions. Much imagination they will not insist 
upon ; on the contrary, it would be rather an objec- 
tion in words intended for all lips. And let not the 
music be brilliant like an Italian cavatina, or curiously 
harmonized like a German choral. In a word, gen- 
tlemen of the committee, don’t fire high, or you will 
miss your aim, but point blank at the people’s hearts 
= ye you may hit both head and heart.—N. Y. 
orld. 





Conducting ; 


A FEW PRACTICAL COUNSELS HOW 
BY HERMANN ZOPFF. 
(Continued from page 117.) 

The feeling for rhythmics has to be strengthened 
by strict adherence to rests; at least, in case a part 
does not fall in at the right time, it is well to make 
the choir repeatedly count aloud during the rests ; 
the conductor himself even may occasionally do the 
same, and explain how to count and how to fall in. 
Great difficulties are caused by accelerandos and rallen- 
tandos, for instance, by preparing the fermatas ; these 
must be often studied separately. The singers have 
to be cautioned to take fresh breath for the fermatas ; 
also to acquire equality in holding the same, (swell- 
ing and decreasing the tone,) and at last to bring it 
to an even and exact end. Let the conductor also 
explain to them the signs which we mentioned in the 
introduction, Nothing seems to be so difficult as to 
cause amateurs to be constantly attentive to the do- 
ings of the conductor. The singers must be made 
to look at him in the same way as good orchestra 
players are used to do. 

If the conductor plays himself the accompaniment 
of the piano, he must try and make it a special prac- 
tice to play, if possible, every thing with the left 
left hand, in order to have the right hand disengaged 
for the purpose of conducting. He must also be 
placed in such a position that everybody can see him 
A good distribution of the singers adds greatly to 
the general effect; it is for this reason that careless 
standing about or sitting apart in one and the same 
row of singers ought never to be tolerated. 

After having looked to all these particulars and a 
good many more, which depend upon the individual- 
ity of the singers, it is time for the conductor to 
speak about delivery, that is to say, about distinct pro- 
nunciation, observance of the dynamics, and warmth and 
expression. 

With regard to distinct pronunciation, let the con- 
ductor insist upon plainly-written words; badly- 
written parts are often the cause of a poor perfor- 
mance. The singers ought, therfore, always to be 
familiar with the text. The conductor is further to 
call attention to all such words which have to be ac- 
centuated ; he must insist upon a clear pronunciation 
of the vowels, also of certain consonants, and must 
never allow a breaking of a word by way of taking 
breath. 

As to the observance of the dynamic signs, it is 
well to call, beforehand, the attention of the choir to 
all the fortes and pianos in the piece to be performed, 
also, caution, already mentioned, to take fresh breath 
upon all high tones. But especially an equal strength 
in all the four voices must be aimed at, as, very often 
tenor and soprano are apt to scream, while bass and 
alto bellow, and the latter sometimes can scarcely be 
heard. If a solo voice is added to the choir, let the 
conductor take care that it is not drowned by the 
latter. Let him never lose an opportunity to educate 
the choir in the art of singing mezza voce. The pian- 
issimo of a great mass of voices produces a charming 
effect, which, on account of its soul-breathing nature, 
cannot be equaled by any instrumental effect. 

Great difficulty is often caused by those in the choir 
who are also solo singers. It is chiefly with regard 
to them that the conductor ought repeatedly to ex- 
plain to the choir, that a qood chorus singer should never 
hear his own voice in the choir. Who sings so loud 
that he hears himself in spite of the singing around 
him, will surely outery the others, and thus spoil the 
general effect. 

Only on such basis can it be expected to hear a 
choir deliver with warmth and expression. To this 
effect it is necessary to call the attention of the choir 
to the character and the sentiments which are con- 
tained in the piece to be performed, and never lose 
an opportunity to insist upon a refined and expressive 
delivery. 

The conducting of the solo-parts in a chorus is 
based upon the same principles, only with this modi- 
fication, that the signs ought to be less broad. Sure 
soloists are sometimes disturbed and hurt by a con- 
stant time-beating of the conductor. But in the en- 
semble these somewhat spoiled people have to conform 
to the rules applied to the whole choir.—Mus. World. 


TO LEARN IT. 
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Music In THis Numper.—Continuation of the Opera of 
* Martha.” Piano Solo. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
No. XVI. 


Lonpon, July 4. 

If the chorus singing of ‘the Yorkshiremen 
in the “Messiah” excelled rather in the heroic 
quality, than in any especial delicacy or fineness, 
I certainly can praise their glee singing without 
any such deduction. This was instanced in a 
miscellaneous concert which they gave St. 
James’s Hall on the evening after the Oratorio. 
It was of those long London programmes, whose 
chief sin is their length. There were perhaps 
three hundred voices—the male counter-tenor 
taking for the most part the place of the female 
contralto, as istoo commonly the case here. The 
conductor, Mr. R. S. Burton, seemed to have 
the entire confidence and control of his forces. 
They sang with unsurpassable precision, spirit, 
euphony and delicacy some of those old well- 
worn glees by Bishop, making them seem like 
new things, and yet the same, so that one won- 
dered to find them after all so beautiful. “Sleep, 
gentle lady,” “ When wearied wretches sink to 
sleep,” &c., were rendered with the utmost nice- 
ty. Spofforth’s “Hail! smiling morn” took 
everybody off their feet, there was such a sonor- 
ous spring to it. Mendelssohn’s “Nightingale” 
(part-song) was exquisite ; no one could complain 
that “she has not learned another lay.” Her old 
song delights us. So too a couple more of his; 
and Miiller’s “May Day” made a great impres- 
sion particularly by the rich and solid mass of 
big bass on the phrase; “ But my honest heart 
receiving,” &c. Bishop’s Quintet: “Blow, gentle 
gales” was artistically given by Mrs. Sunderland 
and the other soloists who sang in the “Messiah.” 
(By the way, the tenor on that occasion was Mr. 
Inkersall, and not Mr. Whitehead; the bill left 
one to guess which was which.) Sims Reeves, of 
of course, was the crown of the solo-singing ; 
though he might have found better field for his 
fine abilities than sweetish sentimental airs by 
Balfe and Kiicken. But such a singer can make 
any song enchanting; he handles every task so 
artist-like. His voice is sweetness and purity 
itself, and yet has manly ring and mettle. A 
more perfect sostenuto, a more ductile continuity 
of tone—the liquid long drawn out quality—it 
would be hard to find. His is the honest pure 
cantabile, which wins upon the ear by the admir- 
able gravitation of tone, by the exquisite round- 
ing of the phrase, by just proportion and fine 
shading, in a word, by bringing out just what 
is in a melody, and not by the addition of 
common-place, superfluous ornaments. In a song 
with chorus, which closed the concert, a quaint 
old thing by Purcell : 

“Come, if you dare, our trumpets sound ; 

Come, if you dare, our foes rebound. 

We come, we come, we come, we come, 

Says the double, double, double beat of the thundring 

drum, &c. 

we had a touch of the trumpet quality of his full 
voice and could understand why he is so famous 
in the oratorios. Such a greeting as Reeves got 
from both orchestra and audience would be 
enough to turn the brain of one less used to it. 
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He seems to be the hero of the singing democra- 
ey. For instrumental music, the pride of British 
pianism, Miss Arabella Goddard, the young lady 
who has won so many laurels by her easy mas- 
tery of Beethoven’s great Sonata, op. 106 (till 
recently repeated insurmountably difficult), of 
Dussek’s “ne plus ultra” Sonata, &c., treated us, 
not to examples of such high emprise, to be sure, 
but to a couple of very beautiful fantasias, to the 
delight both of the popular and of the classically 
nice ear. These were, Stephen Heller's trans- 
cription of Mendelssohn’s melodious “ Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges,” and a capital fantasia by 
Benedict on Dr. Arne’s jack-o’lantern little Puck 
song: “Where the bee sucks.” A happy instinct 
led Mr. B. to such a flower for honey. The old 
tune lent itself admirably to his graceful and 
artistic treatment ; in his hands it makes a really 
characteristic fantasia, charmingly fresh after the 
Thalberg things have grown common-place. The 
performer left nothing to be desired—in the 
matter of quality—but of quantity the people 
did desire more, and so she gave “The last rose,” 
as not “left blooming alone” by Thalberg. 

In this connection I may recall a similar feast 
of vocalism, which took place in the same hall a 
few evenings before. It was the last subscription 
concert of the “ Vocal Association,” a fine choir 
of amateurs of both sexes, who enjoy the privi- 
lege of such a teacher and conductor as JULES 
Benepict, than whom there is hardly a more 
clever or accomplished musician in England. 
This programme was even longer than the other 
—so long that nerves fatigued with sight-seeing 
in this great bewildering city could not endure 
the. whole of it, even with angelic harps relieving 
the excess of sweets ; and so weak human nature 
was compellled to leave just as our old friend 
Aptomas made his bow. Of the beginning, too, 
we lost a sacred part-song by Haydn, and a 
“Hark, the lark” song by Curschmann. Our 
ears, on entering, were greeted by a clear, full 
flood of harmony, which proved to be a “Christ- 
mas Carol” part-song by Otto Goldschmidt and 
which did honor to the choir and composer. Sig. 
Guglielmi sang an air from Handel’s Ezio, and 
another by Gounod to words by Lamartine. Miss 
Stabbach sang a solo with charms from Bennett’s 
“May Queen,” and “My mother bids me bind 
my hair ;” Miss Whitty (an English lady, from 
Italian theatres) Non piu mesta, and an aria by 
Coppola ; Miss Messent, “Kathleen Mavourneen” 
and the solo in the Ave Maria from Mendels- 
sohn’s Loreley; Miss Koch, one of the great airs 
from Clemenza di Tito. All respectably well, I 
dare say, but leaving no distant remembrance on 
the fatigued brain. The chorus pieces did im- 
press themselves, and were right edifying; a 
chorale by Bach especially; and another, by 
Graun, and Mendelssohn’s part-song ‘“ QO, hills, 
O vales;” all finely sung. Nor can one forget the 
masterly manner in which Rossini’s humorous 
“Papataci” trio was sung by the Signori Belart, 
Garcia and Belletti; or the duet from “the Bar- 
ber:” “All’ idea di quel metallo,” by Belart and 
Belletti. Belart has a capital light tenor, which 
he displayed artistically in an aria from Cima- 
rosa’s Matrimonio Segreto. Belletti, for solo, gave 
the Duke’s aria in Lucrezia Borgia. One of the 
best of baritones is he—grown stouter since the 
Jenny Lind times in America. A very young 
pianist, Miss Alice Mangold, played a prelude by 
Bach, and some of the more diflicult of Hen- 
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selt’s graceful pieces, with the tasteful ease of a 
mature artist. And this was not all; but enough 
for a specimen of scores of such miscellaneous 
concerts in London, of which this was probably 
one of the best. 

We turn now to a greater theme—too great 
to enter fally into ina letter. Mr. Cnaries 
HAE, of world-wide repute as one of the first 
classical pianists and musicians of the day, is a 
German by birth, who first made an available 
name for himself in Paris, and has since lived for 
many vears in Manchester, England, where a 
great activity in the highest classical direction 
has received its constant impulse and control from 
him. Manchester at any price retains its hold 
upon him; but to the London season his presence 
is also indispensable. ‘This season he has been 
putting the crown upon his many musical good 
works by giving a series of eight “ Beethoven 
Recitals.” in which he is performing in course, in 
the order of their opus members, all the (thirty- 
two) Sonatas which Beethoven wrote for the 
piano-forte unaccompanied. It will have been 
my rare good fortune to attend the last three of 
these. Of two I can already speak. They are 
“ morning concerts,” held on successive Fridays 
from three till five o’clock P. M., in St. James’s 
Hall. The scene itself isinteresting. Tmagine an 
audience of five or six hundred persons,ladies most- 
ly in the majority, but including most of the earn- 
est amateurs and artists of the city, an eminently 
refined, severe, and therefore the most flattering 
audience, listening in earnest silence, many of 
them with copies of the score in hand, for two 
hours at a time, to such interpretations of all the 
Beethoven Sonatas as one is seldom privileged to 
hear of three or four of them! And the atten- 
tion does not give out with the few well-known 
specimens, with those that are esteemed the 
clearest, those which have something popular and 
taking about them, or which lie nearest to the 
common plane of moods and sympathies; they 
follow him, or at least reverently try to follow 
him, the wonderful tone-poet, into the remoter 
reaches of his inspiration, into long and arduous 
passages reputed transcendental and obscure, 
into the depths where his great soul wrestled 
with unseen enemies, with Fate itself, and won 
sweet victory forever. They follow, undismayed 
by technical difficulties and what seemed labyr- 
inthine or insane anomalies of form, led by the 
sure hand of this interpreter, who holds the 
thread of it all, and find and feel that on the in- 
side all is poesy and light, the clearest spiritual 
meaning, high, distinct, triumphant purpose, the 
happiest vision and reward of fancy, the directest, 
warmest utterance of a man’s heart, a great one, 
greatly tried and greatly persevering and be- 
lieving, plucking an eternal rose of Beauty out 
of every nettle danger. More or less, we mean, 
of course, according to the musical and moral 
fitness of the listener; and no one dares say that 
he appreciates Beethoven fully. But it was 
something to see an audience so bent on under- 
standing all it could, and for the most part so 
manifestly gratified. A few restless symptoms in 
here or there a a group or couple caught beyond 
their depth, were only the exceptions which 
prove the rule. “ Analytical programmes,” pre- 
pared with tact and understanding by Mr. J. W. 
Davison, put the listener without a score in pos- 
session of the historical origin, the general design 
and characteristics of each Sonata, together with 





the notes of leading themes and striking points 
of treatment. Such aid is worth the shilling. 

In his sixth “ Recital,” June 21st, Mr. Hallé 
opened with the Sonata in F, op. 54, which con- 
sists of only two movements (Tempo di minuetto, 
and Allegretto), one of the least elaborate or 
striking perhaps of the series, but still unmistak- 
ably Beethoven’s, and interesting in the course. 
Ther came a song (in English) from Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Tanris—worthy relief for such a 
programme, worthily presented by Sims Reeves. 
Next the grand “Sonata Appassionata,” in F 
minor, op, 57, one of the great ones, full of fire, 
original and moody fancy, and of wondrous art. 
Mr. Halle gave an unimpeachablv clean, tasteful, 
forcible and and finished reading of it. We 
could have wished a little more fire, more nerv- 
ous abandon in his playing. Every other excel- 
lence it had; but it seemed (like most of his ren- 
derings) like a masterly and faultless reading by 
one of a much cooler brain than that from which 
the composition sprang ; it lacked the Beethoven 
temperament. The third lesson of the day was 
the lovely Sonata in the difficult key of F sharp 
major, op. 78, commencing with a brief, question- 
ing adagio, answered at length by an allegro ma 
non troppo, and followed by only a second move- 
ment Allegro vivace, in the same key; both devel- 
oped out of most melodies and unique themes, a 
work of the finest beauty, but too baffling to 
most fingers to have become widely known. It 
will be admired in London after this. An indif- 
ferent ballad by Sims Reeves, and then, fourthly 
and finally, that lively, happy. sunshiny little 
Sonata, sometimes called the “Queen of Sona- 
tinas,” in G major, op. 79, which opens with a ra- 
pid waltz-like measure (Presto alla Tedesco) 
inimitably fine and unique in its phrasings and its 
modulations, and yet as spontaneous as it is sing- 
ular. This is followed by an Andante esperssivo 
in G minor. nine-eighths measure, which sounds 
like some old volkslied. The happiest and play- 
fullest of Vivace, one might say Scherzo move- 
ments, but for the 2-4 time, concludes it. He 
played this toa charm. We have heard the old 
Moscheles also play it con amore in his hospita- 
ble home in Leipzig. Here we must break off in 
the middle. D. 





Sixty-Eighth Annual Festival of the Public 
Schools. 

The Sixty-Eighth Annnal Festival of the Public 
Schools of the city of Boston, was cclebrated at the 
Music Hall, on Tuesday last, July 23, at 4 0’clock, 
P.M. The following was the Order of Exercises : 


1. Voluntary on the Organ, by J, C. D. Parker. 

2. Prayer. 

8. Address, by the Chairman of the Festival Committee. 

4. The Lord s Prayer, a Gregorian Chant, sungin unison by 
twelve hundred children of the public schools. 

5. Choral, St. Ann’s. Atrributed to Sebastian Bach. With 
Organ Accompaniment. 

6 Address. 

7. Three-Part Song, by Abt. Sung by the Girls’ High and 
Normal School. 

8. “Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” from “ Elijah,” 
Mendelssohn. Sung by the Children, with organ and orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

9. Address. 

10. Hallelujah Chorus, from the Messiah, Handel. 

11, Choral, The Judgment Hymn, Martin Luthe . 

12. Address and Presentation of Bouquets to the Medal 
Scholars, by the Mayor. During the presentation, music was 
performed by the Germania Band. 

18. The Old Hundredth Psalm. 

From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung 
Through every land, by every tongue. 








Eternal are thy mercies, Lord; 

Eternal truth attends thy word; 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more. 

14. Benediction. 

The arrangements for this beantiful festival were 
almost identical with those of former similar occa- 
sions which have been often described in these col- 
umns, The decorations this time, of course, were 
more than usually, emblematic of the feeling of the 
day, and the country’s sacred flag was everywhere 
conspicuously displayed. There was the same ~ 
bouquet of youthful beauty rising in a vast amphi- 
theatre from floor almost to ceiling, and encroaching 
a little more than formerly upon the seats of the bal- 
conies. The young choristers, at the sound of the 
trumpet, came in orderly procession and quickly 
filled the seats assigned them, presenting a charming 
spectacle to the eyes of the spectators. 

The addresses by His Honor the Mayor, the Hon. 
Jos1an Quincy, Jr., and the Rev. Dr. Ranpatt, 
were judiciously brief and appropriate, all colored 
by the feelings of patriotism that were uppermost in 
the hearts of all, that day. 

The singing was even an advance upon the admir- 
able performances of former years. We have never 
heard half the number of voices sing so absolutely 
with but one voice, as did these twelve hundred chil- 
dren in some of the pieces of this programme. It 
was but one voice, precise even to a syllable or a let- 
ter, in the words, and accurate to perfection in the 
duration of the notes, obeying implicitly the baton of 
Mr. Zerrann. The crescendos and diminuendos 
were admirably given, and the performance reflected 
the highest credit upon the conductor, for his success 
in training so large and unmanageable a body, as.so 
many persons of tender years must of necessity be. 
The most successful performance, as well as the 
most difficult, was that of the Hallelujah Chorus 
from the Messt1an, which was given with excellent 
and novel effect. 

We doubt whether the charity children at St. Paul’s 
(whose performance is described in another column) 
can have given it better than the children of our 
public schools did in the Music Hall last Tuesday. 
We especially recall the fine effect of the passage 
“The Kingdom of this World” as we then heard it, 
and likewise, “And He shall reign forever and ever.” 
It would have been difficult to imagine that this 
sublime chorus could have been so effectively render- 
ed without the male parts which seem to give some 
of its grandest effects, in its original form. 

The pretty ceremony of presenting the bouquets 
to the medal scholars, by the Mayor, followed the 
singing and addresses, when the whole audience 
joined in singing the Old Hundredth Psalm and after 
the Benediction, speedily dispersed *to allow the chil- 
dren to partake of the collation prepared for them. 





Tae MenDELSssouN QuINTETTE CLUB are about 
to start on a little summer tour ; going to Bruns- 
wick and Middleboro, to attend the College Com- 
mencements in those places, and giving a few con- 
certs there and in the neighboring towns. To our 
readers in those places, we need hardly say any more 
of the rich treat that is in store for them, for our 
columns have often reported the excellencies of their 
performances, and we should be at a loss to find new 
terms in which to commend them to the audiences that 
are yet to listen to them. The best of music played as 
this Club play it, will be no small enjoyment in these 
times when pleasures are few. 





Musical Correspondence. 
BROOKLYN JULY 22, 1861.—IJf ever a man made 
a promise to himself (and did not keep it says you) 


—-it was myself—that I would occasionally jot down 
the musical doings that take place in this neighbor- 
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hood. War times have frightened the singing birds 
away or into silence, Concerts are things thut 
were. Of course there is no opera unless we take a 
steamer to hear our dear little Patti in London. Ull- 
man, however has returned from his annual trip to 
Europe, and having a lease of the New York and 
Brooklyn Academies promises a full season (7) 
Muzio is still in town and will probably make an 
effort in Boston and Philadelphia. (So he says.) 
What can T do better than to give you our “ Philhar- 
monic” programmes of last season, hoping in my 
next, not to be obliged to speak of the musical past, 
to make up an article 2 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society has finished 
its fourth season with great eclat. All bills are paid 
and the {treasurer shows a balance of two thousand 
dollars. The orchestra is most capital and is com- 


posed of fifty of the elite in their profession. Mr. 
Theo. Eisfeld conductor. 
First Concert, Nov. 17, 1860. 
Second Symphony, D major.............-2065 Teethoven 
Overture, ‘Byron’s Manfred’...............+ Schumann 
Overture ‘A Night's Sojourn in Granada”...... Kreutzer 


Soloists—Madame Fabbri, Signor Stigelli and Mr. F. 
Bergner (Violoncello). 
Second Concert, Jan. 19, 1861. 
© Third Symphony, A minor (Recollections of Scotland). ... 


Mendelssohn 
Overture, “The Bride of Kynast”................. Littolf 
Overture “Euryanthe”. ..........ceeseeee ees Von Weber 


Soloists—Madame Colson, Signor Ferri and Mr. L. Schrei- 
ber (Cornet-a-piston). 
Third Concert, Feb. 16th. 


Symphony in B fas. .., ... ois bnveerenccarccs Snes mek Gade 
Overture, ‘‘Magic Flute”. ....... ..ssecssecseraee Mozart 
OVOFTUNG, TUMMMRUNEE. ..00 csc ccersccvesscecces Wagner 


Soloists—Miss Hinkley, Signora Elena, Signor Susini and 
a quartette of French Horns (H. Schmitz, Prahl, La- 
croix and G. Schmitz.) 

Fourth Concert, March 23d. 

Fighth Symphony in B flat.... .....-.0005 ... Beethoven 

Cvertare, *Hiag Tae. cece cess cece ccsgnewse te Berlioz 

Selections, ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’. ... Mendelssohn 

(1 Scherzo—2 Intermezzo Allegro—3 Nocturne—4 
Wedding March). 
Soloists—Miss Carlotta Patti, Mad. Strakosch, Mr. 
Robert Goldbeck (Pianoforte). 
Fifth Concert, April 27. 

Symphony in F major, (Consecration of Sound)....Spohr 

Overture, “Eiinore” ........cccrsccsecervecss Beethoven 

Overture, “Olympia” .............-.eeeeeeee es Spontini 

Soloists—Miss Kellogg and Mr. C. Koppits (Flute). 

Extra concert in aid of the Patriot Fund, May 18. 
Popular programme—Overtures “ William Tell,” 
“Massanicllo,” “‘ War Gallop,” by E. Mollenhauer. 
New National Song, words by Gen. George P. 
Morris, music by Signor Muzio. Soloists, Misses 
Hinkley and Kellogg, Signori Brignoli, Susini, 
Centemeri, Mr. L. Schreiber (Cornet-a-piston) Mr. 
Geo. Wm. Warren (Pianoforte and Alexandre 
Organ). Also the chorus from the Italian opera 
conductors, Mr. Eisfeld and Signor Muzio. 

This extra concert gave the Patriotic Fund $900 
after paying all expenses. The “ Academy” was 
beautifully decorated with flags and flowers, and the 
occasion was delightful in every way. The artists 
all volunteered of course and so sang and played con 
amore. The attendance during the whole season has 
been excellent—(that two thousand dollars over and 
above being the proof) and our new and very hand- 
some Opera House presented on each occasion a gay 
appearance, for Brooklyn is replete with beauties, 
who dress charmingly and although they chat over 
much (no thanks to those fascinating young men) at 
all rehearsals and even in a less degree at concerts — 
still they love music, make the papers support the 
“‘Philharmonies,” and the Opera, and give zest to all 
musical undertakings among us. Yea, verily. 

Jem Baaos, 





The Boston Post asks, “Who wants a better ‘ Na- 
tional Him’ than Gen. Scott?” Hartford Courant 
answers, “Nobody, Mr. Post. We can get along 
with that and ‘ Uncle Psalm.’ ” 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Cuicaco. —In the last letter from our corres- 
pondent from this city, Mr. Capy was the conductor 
of the concert reported, and not “ nobody.’ Mr. 
Cady is surely entitled to an apology which is here- 
with tendered. 





Mr. J. K. Pare, who left this city two or three 
years ago, for the purpose of studying musie in Eu- 
rope, has returned, after acquiring much fame as an 
organist in Germany, where he has received the 
highest commendation from the best musical critics 
in the old:world. He is soon to give a erncert in 
this, his native city: and he must reecive the most 
snhstantial tokens of our appreciation of his sueress- 
ful efforts to obtain a musical education.—Portlund 
Transcript. 





The organ in the Episcopal Church in Hampton, 
Va., was found to be out of order on a recent Sab- 
bath, whereupon a skilful private in a Massachusetts 
set to work and repaired it. 





Deatn or Mrs. BrowntxG.—Late foreign papers 
bring us the intelligence of the death of Mrs. 
Browning, an event which occurred on the 29th of 
June, at Florence. She was born in London in 
1809, and was educated with great care in a mascu- 
line range of studies, and with a masculine strictness 
of intellectual discipline. Beginning to write ata 
very early age, in 1826 there appeared from her pen 
a volume entitled “An Essay on Mind, with other 
Poems.” In 1833, she again appeared before the 
appeared before the public in a volume entitled “Pro- 
metheus Bound, and other Poems.” In 1838 appear- 
ed “The Seraphim, and other Poems.” Aboot the 
time of the publication of this volume, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s health became impaired by the rupture of a 
blood-vessel, and her state was rendered even more 
critical by the subsequent sad death of a much-loved 
brother. For many vears her life was that of a 
confirmed invalid. In the retirement of her sick 
chamber she sought refreshment in the gravest 
studies, and from her pen there appeared in the Lon- 
don Athenzeum, a series of articles on the Greek 
Christian Poets. In 1844, the first collected edition 
of her works was published, and this was soon fol- 
lowed by her introduction, to Mr. Browning, whose 
wife she became in the autumn of 1846, being then 
restored toa good degree of health. Since their 
marriage Mr. and Mrs. Browning have resided for 
the most part in Florence, where, in 1849, a son was 
born to them. “Casa Guidi Windows” was pub- 
lished in 1851. ‘Aurora Leigh,” her most import- 
ant work, was published in 1856. 





The Phil. Evening Bulletin gives some extracts 
from Seudo’s musical article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, for May : 

He says “ after the three stormy representations of 
Tannhauser, the theatre has returned to its ordinary 
solemn calmness. The German tenor, M. Niemann, 
has thrown up his engagement, and retraced his steps 
to his own country, which he should never have left. 
The two sisters Marchesio, have also gone from the 
Opera. They are two sisters of talent, who cannot 
be separated without losing much of the charm which 
results from the fusion of their soprano and contralto 
voices. Endowed with little natural grace, wanting 
in style, the Marchesio sisters have not enough dan 
and dramatic originality to satisfy all the exigencies 
of the operatic répertoire. Taking it all in all, the 
Marchesios have done well in returning to leurs pre- 
miérs amours.”” 

“ Mile. Trebelli is a young person of about twenty- 
four years of age, middle height and intelligent face. 
Her voice is a mezzo soprano of good high compass, 
perfect equality and tinted towards the low part with 
a certain contralto sonorousness, but it is not a con- 
tralto properly said. The voice of Mlle. Trebelli 
recalls Pasta’s to me a little, and she is about Pasta’s 
height. Mlle. Trebelli vocalizes with great mechan - 
ical perfection, but this mechanism is without accent, 
and her voice, which is so equal and well managed 
wants radiance and liquid lightness ; in other words, 
Mlle. Trebelli is cold; she is a pretty Parisienne, 
who sings with more intelligence than sentiment, with 
more bravura than style. Her pronunciation, too, is 





quite defective ; she sometimes displaces the prosodic 
accent and breaks of the termination of phrases in a 
disagreeable way. The Parisian public received 
Mile. ‘Trebelli with kindness, but without the slight- 
est enthusiasm, as she produced on them only the 
effect of a good scholar who has yet many things to 
learn, if it is only modesty. Mile. Trebelli must not 
forget that at Paris we are not so easily pleased as 
people are at Berlin and Madrid.” 

Then follows this notice of an American singer. 
“As for Mine. Lorini, who comes also from Brus- 
sells and Berlin, she is a large and beautiful person, 
who sings like , an American, which she is. 
Her voice is an extensive and flexible soprano, which 
ought to have been something remarkable in the 
first period of her career. She 1s, however, a singer 
of talent.” 





Orcan Exutpition.— The exhibition of the 
large chureh organ, built by the Messrs. I. & G. G. 
Hook, for St. John’s Chureh, Detroit, Mich., took 
place at their manufactory on Saturday afternoon, 
according to previous notice. The organ, though 
not one of the largest manufactured at this establish- 
ment, gave evidence of thoronzh and eareful work- 
manuship, and was remarkable for its power and bril- 
lianey as a full organ, as well as great purity of tone, 
and the smooth and even voicing of its individual 
stops. The case is in the Gothie style, to correspond 
with the architecture of the church, built of solid 
chestnut, and displays a front of massive gilded 
pipes, which form a part of the Great Diapson. As 
we listened to the instrument, which, under the skil- 
ful hands of J. H. Willcox, Esq., gave such convine- 
ing evidence of its capabilities in its solo and orehes- 
tral effects, together with its powerful resources for 
chorale and Fugue, we could but wish to congrata- 
late our Detroit friends upon the accession of so val- 
uablea musical aid, and at the same time so suecess- 
ful a specimen of New England skill and ingenuity — 
Transcript. 





A Poet Amone tHE Sorpiers.—N. P. Willis, 
who has been visiting the city of “magnificent” en- 
campments, thus writes to the /Zome Journal concern- 
ing— 

VESPER SERVICE AMONG THE RHODE ISLANDERS 

Washington is all one stirring drama; but the 
“thing to see,’ famong the daily sights, is the evening 
parade and vespers of the Rhode Island Regiments. 
My friend Lieut. Wise drove me to the spot, amid 
one of the most beautiful of sunsets, annd we found 
a large representation of the society of the capitol 
already on the ground—the band playing and the 
men under review by their Colonel. 

The locality of the encampment—(Eckington, the 
country seat of the late Joseph Gales)—will be re- 
membered by many as the scene of never-ending hos- 
pitalities. ‘Tne house stands just as in the life-time 
of the eminent and beloved man whose home it was, 
(Mrs. Gales still resident there,) and the barracks of 
the regiment are just visible through the trees across 
the lawn. A lap of green meadow lying in the lap 
of a curved ridge, beyond the grove, forms the 
parade ; and this, as the spectator looks down upon 
it from the terrace above, is the foreground of a land 
scape in itself absolutely delicous ; but the regiments 
with their Kossuth hats, and glittering arms, and 
with the quiet tone of their uniforms, complete the 
picture with wonderful effect. The poetic part of it 
is its prayer. The grounding of arms, the sudden 
stillness of the drums, the stepping forward of the 
chaplain, and the well-chosen words of the invoca- 
tion and blessing, left scarce a dry eye among the 
spectators ; and how salutary and elevating must be 
such influence to the soldiers themselves, needs but 
little skill for the divining. 

I can scarcely imagine a righteous battle better 
prepared for, than by the closing hymn that was 
sung after the prayer, accompanied with the music 
of the military band. The voices of the men swell- 
ed up like the trained tumult of an advancing host, 
through an atmosphere that was all aglow with the 
red and gold of a magnificent sunset, and the smoke 
of the camp-fires among the trees seemed to pause 
and tremble with the reverberation—the whole scene 
appearing like a sublime service that had been conse- 
crated by the sudden kindling of earth and sky with 
an “unvailing of the shekinah.” ‘The Rhode Island 
Regiment should be congratulated, too, I think, on 
the chance that has given them a leader who looks 
fully up to it, Col. Burnside’s uncovering of his 
head for the benediction as he stands before them, 
being such a show of intellectual pre eminence 
(phrenologically and physiognomically speaking) as 
may well invest it with an authority like that: f a 
sacred altar that is to be borne before them to vic- 


tory. - 
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The Charity Children in St. Paul's Cathedral. | 


After their temporary emigration to Sydenham it 
was pleasant to find the charity children once again 
assembled under the magnificent dome of that ca- 
thedral which, time out of mind has been the scene 
of their anniversary festival. It was at one period 
believed in many quarters that the doors of St. Paul’s 
were closed forever to these interesting gatherings, 
but the sequel has proved that this was ertirely a mis- 
apprehension, and that the removal last summer to 
the Crystal Palace was necessitated by the changes 
and repairs within the walls of the sacred edifice, in 
connection with the evening services under the dome, 
and other important innovations—the removal of the 
old organ of Father Smith, and the erection of the 
(all but) new one of Mr. Hill, among the rest. At 
any rate, the anniversary was celebrated yesterday to 
the edification and delight of thousands upon thous- 
ands of people, who came not merely to join in the 
service, but to weleome the juvenile choristers back 
again to their proper domain, Never was the meet- 
ing held under more auspicions circumstances ; nor 
could it possibly have afforded more unalloved satis- 
faction to those who enjoved the privilege of witness. 
ingit. Mr. Arthur S. Newman, the able and zeal- 
ous architect of the Society of Patrons, had a double 
task of preparation. Everything was to be done 
again,—the seaffolding to be entirely remodelled, 
improved accommodation to be furnished, as well for 
the children as for the public, and a new pulpit to 
be erected for the conductor, besides other provisions 
rendered indispensable by the recent alterations in 
the interior of the cathedral. All this has been ac- 
complished with the very best results; and not only 
are the children now heard better, but they are scen 
hetter in the bargain—a circumstance not likely to 
he regretted. The “coup d’ail,” which has been so 
often described in enthusiastic terms, was, perhaps, 
more imposing now than on any previous occasion; 
and, as the singing not of the children solely but of 
the gentlemen and boys of the united choirs in an 
equal degree—was, for various reasons, much more 
steady and effective than formerly, the gratification 
of all who take an interest in this important feature 
of the Cathedral service was complete. The new 
conductor, Mr. Backland (one of the vicars-choral), 
who, in conjunction with Mr. George Cooper, the 
talented sub-organist, has been training the children 
in the interim, is evidently well fitted for his post. 
His method of beating time is more precise and in- 
telligible than that of his respected predecessor, Mr. 
Bates, of Woodford, and he exhibits, moreover, 
equal promptness and decision wherever those quali- 
ties are most needed—as, for example, in beginning 
and in leaving off. 

The whole of the musical arrangements were, as 
usual, under the superintendence of Mr. Goss, or 
ganist of St. Paul’s, who has so often entitled him- 
self to honorable mention at these anniversaries, 
and who was never more successful in obtaining an 
efficient execution of the responses, psalms and an- 
thems on the present occasion. The magnificent 
new organ, at which—with the able co-operation of 
Mr. George Cooper—Mr. Goss presided, was, as may 
be readily believed, an important auxiliary ; while 
the trumpets and drums—stationed, according to 
custom, in the immediate vicinity of the organ, and 
represented by those thoroughly experienced per- 
formers, Messrs. T. Harper, Irwin, Stanton, Jones, 
Macfarlane, and Chipp, were as usefal as ever in pro- 
moting vigour and precision of the “ attack.” The 
order of the service, so far as the musical part was 
concerned, presented no change. Before prayers the 
children gave the (old) 100th Psalm —“ All people 
that on earth do dwell”—with marvellous purity of 
tone. Such a choral unison is, indeed, unparalleled 
as it is peculiar. The contrast between the solo 
verses—for instance, the second and third, the for- 
mer of which was delivered by the boys, the latter by 
the girls alone,—and those, like the first and last, 
upon which the whole body of voices (close upon 
five thousand) were engaged with a sonority that 
baffles description, was of the remarkable features of 
this remarkable performance. “ Before the sermon,” 
the 113th Psalm (new version)—“Ye saints and ser- 
vants of the Lord’’—set to a tune by J. Granthany, 
which, composed nearly a century since (1774), has, 
nevertheless, little that is venerable about it, was chief- 
ly worth notice on account of the “ Hallelujah” at 
at the end, which, though in the same key, does not 
seem to belong to it, “After the sermon” was quite 
another affair. Dr. Croft’s tune to the 104th psalm 
(old version), ‘My soul praise the Lord ; speak good 
of His name,” written as far back as 1702, is one of 
the finest psalm tunes extant. It was well and 
powerfully sung by the children, a sort of antiphonal 
effect (really “effective”) being obtained by allotting 
the second verse to the girls on one side, and the 
third to the girls on the other side of the organ, 


which, moreover, afforded a grateful and delicate re- 
| lief to the first and fourth verses, upon which all the 

voices, boys and girls, was simultaneously employ- 
| ed. The exertions of the united choirs were all that 
| could be wished, although the result of their singing 
| would, we think, be even yet more impressive if the 
| seaffolding was arranged as to place the choir of 
adults a little higher above the trebles (boys), by 
which a more thorough assimilation of tone would 
undoubtedly be obtained. Their programme was 
blameless, if by no means novel. Dr. Crotch’s 
double chant “in C,” for the “ Venite,”’ substituted a 
second time for the familiar “Jones in D,’’ substi- 
tuted a second time for the familiar ‘ Jones in D,’’ 
with deference to Haydn, who admired (and is said 
to have patched up) this “eomposition’’ of the then 
organist of St. Paul’s, and with deference to His 
Majesty George III., who also entertained for it a 
signal predilection, probably because it was very easy 
to sing—is superior in every sense to its long estab- 
lished predecessor. Even this, however, might be 
improved upon, if Mr. Goss would set about it. 
“Bovee in A,” for “Te Deum” and “Jubilate” (ren- 
dered to perfection by the choir), though originally 
composed for that excellent amateur, George ITL., 
might also be exchanged with advantage; and if 
there is any foundation for a rumor that, before next 
anniversary, something new (from Mr. Goss’s own 
pen ?) will be in readiness—something, too, in which 
the children can take part—we may have at length an 
opportnnity of judging what the experience of 
modern art is able to contrive with such an excep- 
tional combination of resources. Nothing could 
possibly be more appropriate, nothing more welcome. 
The children who yesterday gave the responses of 
old Tallis (organist to no less famous a_ potentate 
than “Good Queen Bess’) so well, joined with such 
unanimity in the “Gloria Patri” to the Psalms, and 
—most difficult of all—were favorably conspicuous, 
by the side of the practised musicians of the choir, 
in Handel’s Coronation Anthem, “Zadok the priest,” 
and in the magnificent “Hallelujah” (Messiah) of the 
same immortal composer (the time of which was 
most judiciously moderated by the organist) would, 
surely not sink under the burden of this fresh task, 
which could easily be accommodated to their recog- 
nized means. Failure is possible, doubtless; but, 
even with that untoward eventuality in the back- 
ground, the experiment at least should be tried. The 
fact that contemporary art, native or foreign, has at- 
tempted nothing whatever for such a ceremony, is 
not very creditable to either. It seems scarcely pro- 
bable that the effect of this multitude of young, 
fresh, and telling voices, heard, for example, in the 
unison—‘The kingdom of this world is become the 
kingdon of our Lord, and of His Christ,’’—and 
other points of the “Hallelujah,” should not have 
inspired some composer with an idea worthy of the 
occasion. Why, moreover (to quit the subject.) 
should not the children as well as the members of the 
choir, join audibly in the Confession, Creed and Lord’s 
Prayer? The result could only enhance the solemni- 
ty of these impressive parts of the service. The 
prayers were “entoned” by the Rev. Mr. J. V. 
Povah, and the lessons read hy the Rev. Mr. W. J. 
Hall (Minor canons). The sermon, delivered by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells (Lord Aukland)—who 
selected for his text a significant passage in St. 
Matthew—“The poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them”—(chap. 11, verse 5)—was unusually brief but 
excited marked attention on the part of all those who 
were near enough to the preacher to catch the words 
that flowed with unimpeded eloquence from his lips. 


One word about the organ, which among the recent 
acquisitions of the Cathedral is certainly one of the 
most eminently serviceable, and for that reason if 
for no other, ought not to be left the most incomplete 
and unsightly. It is beyond question one of the 
finest instruments of modern English manufacture, 
but although it contains 60 sounding stops, much 
more is wanted to make it all that is desirable and all 
that is capable of becoming, larger bellows, for ex- 
ample, and a steam engine (water-power heing per 
haps the most costly), as a substitute for eight men, 
whose united and arduous exertions are now required 
to supply the necessary wind. Other improvements 
(to specify which would be trenching too closely on 
professional technicalities) are no less indispensable, 
if the organ is to be worthy of its original design, 
and of the place it occupies. How these are to be 
brought about, however, with nearly £600 still owing 
to the mere charge for removing it (from the Panop- 
tion) and re-erecting it where it stands, remains to 
be seen. The friends to the charities, the advocates 
of the evening services, and well-wishers in general 
to our noble Cathedral (to say nothing of the lovers 
of music, and especially of sacred music, to which 
the organ is so powerful an adjunct) might do much 
to promote this object, and to assist the children’s 
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anniversary as well, much more, in fact, than— 
rather, perhaps, from ignorance than indifference— 
they have hitherto shown any inclination to do. The 
unprecedented success of yesterday’s meeting may, 
it is true, be the means of drawing public attention to 
the matter.—Zondon Times, June 14. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA TEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Glory! Hallelujah! Popular refrain, as sung by 


the Federal Volunteers. 25 


A people's tune said to have originated with the 
Massachusetts’ Volunteers at Fortress Munroe. The 
tune has spread more rapidly than even ‘ Dixie,” 
and at this time one can hardly walk on the streets 
for five minutes without hearing it whistled or 
hummed. As it isa cipital marching tune, our sol- 
diers will carry it with them where they go. There 
are added to the popular words some verses written 
expressly for the Fourth Battalion of Rifles (13th 
Reg.) now at Fort Independence. 


Song and Cho- 
T. H. Howe 
A stirring Song which notwithstanding the great 


number of patriotic airs coming forth from all quar- 
ters, will make its mark. 


Our Banner shall wave forever. 
rus. 


All hail to the Stars and Stripes, or The dying 
Volunteer. L. O. Emerson. 


This poem is founded on one of the most touching 
incidents of the war, as far as known, an incident 
which history will make familiar to coming genera- 
tions. Mr. Emerson has written to it one of his best 
melodies, and the piece deserves to be popular among 
patriotic singers. 


Our good ship sails to-night, my Love. 
Emile Berger. 25 


An uncommonly pretty song, the words of which 
have a more than ordinary significance in the present 
times. This will no doubt contribute to make it 
popular; but the music itself is sufficiently striking 
to direct attention to it. 


Instrumental Music. 
Castles in the Air. Valse brill. 2. Fitzgerald. 


Quite a pleasing, lively waltz, which can be dashed 
off with considerable eclat, without being at all diffi- 
cult. 


Star Spangled Banner Quickstep. J. W. Turner. 


Mr. Turner has arranged several of our national 
melodies, such to which public attention has been 
particularly attracted by the war for the Union, in the 
form of easy Quicksteps. Thus arranged they will be 
most welcome to young players. Besides the above, 
Quicksteps on the ** Red, white and blue” and “ The 
girl I left behind me ” are now published by the same 
author. 


La Reveille. Grand March Militaire. 


Carl Meyer. 


A very brilliant Concert March, rather difficult. 
Tt is quite indicative of the brisk step of the soldiery 
when marched to the battle-field, full of life and ani- 
mation. The Trio has fine melodious strains. Alto- 
gether amateurs fond of a good show-piece will find - 
much pleasure in the practice of this piece. 


Books. 


Onr Hunprep Operatic MELODIES FOR THE 
Fivure. 

This new collection of Flute Music will commend 
itself to the favor of Flutists both from the great vari- 
ety of its contents and from their intrinsic merits, 
Fifty cents is certainly a very moderate price for so val- 
uable a repertoire of choice music. Amateurs will 
find in it all that can be desired in a work of the kind. 


























